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Believing that it well becomes the Church 
thankfully to recognize, in those taken from 





it, that work of grace whereby they were | 
brought into the love of Christ and _pre-| 







pared for His service, we think it right to re- 
cord a brief memorial of our late dear friend 
Lucy Fowler. 

She was the daughter of N 


Vicholas and Ann 











being one of a large family of brothers and 
sisters, with whom ‘sheishared the privilege of 
religious training an care. She became a 
member of our Monthby Meeting in 1826, by 
her marriage to our }9'e dear friend Thomas 
Fowler, of Tottenhan 

It was evident, r early married life, 
that she was under sgch religious impres- 
sion ; and we be lieve tivat earnest and prayer- 
ful was the exercise of her spirit, both for her- 
self and her dear husband; as also in the 
bringing up of their son and only child. A 
marked seriousness, and interest in our vari- 
ous religious meetings and concerns, com- 
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notice and esteem of her 
whom for many years 


held the office of Overseer, maniiesting much 


he r to the 1 
among 


} 
sne 


| diligence therein, and especially on behalf of 


+} 


val 


ose requiring outward help as well as Chris- 
tian care. 

But it was not until several years after she 

ved widow in 1851, that 

she gave up to confess her Lord in the pub- 

lic ministry of the word, under the constrain- 


ling of His love and as an act of faith. Her 


communications were generally brief, but 
clear, giving no uncertain sound in the doc- 
trine of redemption by the Saviour of sin- 
ners, and enforcing His own teaching, “ Ye 
must be born again,” as well as setting forth 
the work of the Spirit in the heart and the 
fruits thereof. Her invitations to “ behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world,” are fresh in our remembrance. 


|She was also frequently and weightily en- 


gaged in prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving. 

Her ministry being evidently in the obedi- 
ence of faith, and acceptable to us, Was ac- 
knowledged by our Monthly Meeting in First 
Month, 1861. Although not apprehe nding 
herself called to travel distinc ‘tly as a Gospel 
messenger, there is no doubt that in her jour- 
neys, not a few of them on Christian errands, 
she was careful to attend to the requirings of 
religious duty. And very earnest were her 
desires and efforts for the gathering of souls 
Christ, both within and without. our own 
borders, and for the upholding of the whole 
truth of God contained in Holy Seripture. 
She was also, and that in a wide sense, “a sue- 
corer of many; ’ particularly in her latter 
years, when he 1 Christian love flowed towards 
all, especially to those who loved the Lord 
Jesus in sincerity. This we could regard not 
as the result of natural disposition, but of the 
shedding abroad in her heart of the love of 
Nor would we omit, to. the praise of 
His “power that worketh” in the contrite, 
believing and subjected soul, that she became 
what she was through many struggles and 
much conflict of flesh and spirit, as well as 
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through tri abaiiions as appears by the follow- | also, if thou wilt diligently seek for i it. 


ing short extracts from the few notes that she 
left, which do not extend later than 1848, and 


which show that she was an experimental wit- | 
over- | 
amid | 


ness to the necessity of the work of an 
coming faith, and to its efficacy, even 
the infirmities she felt to abound. 

“11 mo. 22, 1847.—Oh, for more willing- 
ness to be nothing, and to be esteemed nothing. | 
I believe I do earnestly desire and pray that 

lf may be slain in me, but the struggle be- | 
tween flesh and spirit is hard.” 

“8 mo. 20, 1848.—Returned home on the! 
15th in peace, having experienced much bene- 
fit in health from the change, as well as re- 
freshment by many kindnesses received, and | 
still more by sweet seasons from the Lord’s 
presence : the language of the Psalmist ap- 
pears to arise, ‘Oh, bless our God, ye people, | 
and cause the voice of His pr aise to be heard, | 
who holdeth our soul in life, and suffere sth | 
not our feet to be moved.’ ” 

“9 mo. 7, 
eousness,’ blessed words! but far more blessed 
to me The Lord my Righteousness.” 

Having been induced, from weakened | 
health, to winter on the shores of the ] Medi- | 
terranean, and though considered to be much 
recruited thereby, she died at Cannes, after 
a sudden illness lasting only about an hour, 
on the night of the 20th of First Month, 1869. 
Her latter days had been marked by much 


se 


] 


is 


serenity and peace, and before retiring to| 


rest that last evening she had been sweetly 
engaged in prayer after the Scripture reading. 
With little suffering, unconsciously and gen- 
tly she passed, we reverently believe, to her 
heavenly rest in the Saviour she loved, ard 
whom it had been her delight to honor and to 
serve. 


——— see 
REVELATION OF 
OF GOD. 


THE INWARD THE 

The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation: neith 1er shall they say, Lo here! 
lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God i 
within you. Luke xvii. 20, 21. 

For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Rom. xiv. 17. 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. 1 Cor. iv. 20. 

Dear Christian reader, did it ever occur to 
thee that it is possible for thee to know thy 
Heavenly Father to reveal Himself to thee 


or, 


by an inward sense of His blessed presence, 
so that thou mayst talk with Him as toa per- 


sonal friend ; mayst tell him all thy trials, dif- 
ficulties and needs ; mayst ask Him for the de- 
sires of thy heart, as thou wouldst ask one able 
to grant thy requests? I say, dost thou be- 
lieve all this possible and within thy reach? 
Let me assure thee it is, and very much more 


1848.— The Lord our Right-| 


KINGDOM | 


REVI EW. 


— 


But 
thou mayst say, These things are too high for 
such an one as | to attain to, they have been 
known only by a favored few, as the Proph- 
ets, Apostles and such like; but for common 
folk in this life there is no such experience in 
istore. Beloved reader, thou art mistaken. 
| God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
| Fighteowemess is accepted with Him.” Dost 
thou believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; art 
ithou born again ; dost thou fear the Lord and 
work righteousness? If so, then thou art ac- 
| cept ted of Him, and mayst look for Him, where 
| only thou canst find Him, in His kingdom, 
which He Himself dec lares i is within. Dids st 
'thou ever look for and seek Him in thy heart, 
| for it is there He reveals Himself, and there 
only canst thou find Him? “ For ye are the 
|temple of the living God ; as God hath said, 
L will dwell in them and walk in them.” 
|2 Cor. vi. 16, and John xiv. 17. Now as the 
Scriptures assure us that in God we “live, 
move and have our being,” and that we are 
| His temple, is it not a matter of ne essity, if 
we wish to find the Lord, that we should seek 
for Him in that place wherein He dwells? 
| Some = say, How can I look for Him, 
‘how can I find him? Scripture answers, 
“ Sees nigh to God, and He will draw nik oh 
| to you; “ Seek and ye shall find ;’ ‘ Those 
i that seek me early shall find me;” &ec. It 
may be said to those who are in earnest to 
| know the Lord, Be diligent in prayer. Our 
Saviour spake a parable to the intent that 
men shoul 1 always pray and not faint; and 
“the Lord will be sought unto.” We must 
wait upon Him through all the distractions 
of our wandering thoughts; we must not be 
discouraged, but to the best of our ability con- 
centrate our thoughts upon God, seek Him 
with our whole heart, plead with Him to lift 
up the light of His countenance upon us, ex- 
pecting this blessing, and that He will reveal 
Himself tous. If He tarry, wait in patience, 
8 | realizing that we are before Him, and that in 
“bende r to know Him, He must manifest Him- 
self to our hearts, giving us an inward sense 
of His blessed presence and making us feel 
that He is our reconciled Heavenly Father. 
The Apostle declares that we are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His So we 
are; and if we seek and find the Lord as 
above described, we shall know this great truth 
for ourselves, and shall go on our way rejoicing, 
feeling that through redeeming love we are de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, and 
are translated into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son. And then shall we know that this king- 
dom is indeed within ; and that it is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost; neither is it in word 
but in power. J.M.W 
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CONSECRATED LOOKING-GLASSES. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY. 

** And he made the laverof brass, and the foot of 
it of brass, of the looking-glasses of the women.’’— 
Exopus xxxviii. 8 

The laver stood before the tabernacle, be- 
tween the brazen altar and the entrance of 
the sanctuary. 
atoning work of Jesus, so the laver repre- 
sented his cleansing work, the expiation for 


sin and the purifying of the heart being both }tions in private and domestic life. 


necessary for entrance into the holy house of 
God. These were the only two articles of the 
hols ‘furniture that were placed without the 
tabernacle: The candlestick, the shew-bread 
table, the 
within, unseen by the outside 


spectator. 
Those inner 


presented experiences 
of the renewed soul, but these two outer ones, 
the great altar and the laver, represented the 


otsnlae - 
articies repres 


meaus of renewal, without which there could | 


be no such experiences, The very order in 
which these two 
priest on entering the sanctuary is significant. 
First was the great altar, whereon the victim 
bled, and then, after this, the laver was 
reached. Thus was indicated the grand 
truth, that punishment for sin must first be 
administered by Infinite Justice before the | 
polluted soul of man could receive the Holy 

Spirit and be cleansed. The altar exhibited 
death for sin; the laver, life obtained by that 
death. The altar showed Jesus carrying cap- 


tivity captive ; the laver showe ; him giving | 
Calvary —the 
Javer was Pentecost. The altar was the| 
Christian’s rescue—the laver was the Chris- | 
Both these articles of furniture 
were made of brass, because they were without 


gifts to men. The altar was 


tian’s life. 


the tabernacle, where all could see them ; but 


the articles within, ny yee. the deep 
vy the pardones d and 


things of God as seen 
cleansed heart, were of ae 


As the altar represented the | 
I 


incense-altar, and the ark were all 


were approached by the| 


There was in| 
this difference a meaning of comparison. This daily beheld by them. 
pictorial gospel was enacted before Israel | 


REVIEW. 
full of the Spirit is trusting in the sacrifice. 
| To say, “I am pardone d, and therefore | may 
sin as much as I please,” is as absurd and im- 
possible as to say, “ I am pure, and therefore 

|scorn a pardon.” ... But our text leads us to 
another spiritual consideration. We are told 

that Moses manufactured the beautiful laver 
out of the looking-glasses of the women, the 
| polished brazen mirrors, which, before the in- 
vention of glass mirrors, performed their func- 
Now, such 
an act was not an accident, and its record is 
no accident. Every thing in this region of 
the tabernacle and its story is teeming with 
spiritual meaning. It is holy ground—it is 
enchanted ground. To argue here as you 
|}would before a heathen shrine is to brin. 
| down Jehovah to the level of Baal, and puc 
the divine ordinances by the side of human 
|inventions. Every order here given comes 
from the heart of God. To make it empty 
and meaningless is to blaspheme the Most 

High. Rather let us reverently strive to dis- 

| cover the meaning of these divine symbols and 

We may be 


|receive their high instruction. 
sure that as much as possible of the ritual al- 
phabet was decipherable by the ancient Jews 
'to whom it was addressed. Some things, by 
their very nature, could not be understood 
until the event should interpret them; but 
much, very much must have been a a 
and rule of life for present use and under- 
standing. God does not delight, like the old 
Greek oracles, . puzzle and deceive. If he 
ispeaks darkly, 


t is because of a necessity. 

His desire is oz enlighten and instruct his 
| people, and he uses all means possible to this 
fend. We may be sure from his character as 
given us in the Scriptures, and as recognized 
| by our spiritual intuitions, that, in the Taber- 
inacle and its ritual, there-was a constant in- 
|struction of the people in great spiritual and 
practical truths as involved in the symbols 


The fact that the whole of the large and 


every day. Its general outline they could | beautiful laver was composed of the looking- 
unde rstand, pardon obtained through a sub-/| glasses of Israelitish ladies, was a fact that 


stituted victim accepted by God, and the 
purifying of the soul bv the grace of God: 
aud with this general outline they 


doubtless | Jewish beholders. 


>} must have associated itself with great tenacity 
with the sacred basin in the minds of all the 


Let us look with — 


had from priest and prophet and patriarchal | eyes upon the laver and learn the lesson th 


tradition much that served to fill up the pic- 
ture, now, by the divine purpose, lost to us 
who have the historic sacrifice in all its plain-| of that microcosm of individuality whic! 


ness: We can now look back to that whicl 


comes from this fact of its origin. 
The looking-glass is the best representation 


1 3 


1 | known by the French word “toilette.” There 


was instruction, and make it illustration. Wel|is a proper attention to this department of 


can see in these two advance-guards of God’s | life necessary to meet the demands « 


oa 
cleanli- 


house the twin conditions of faith and heliness | ness and neatness in both sexes; and from t! 


for the Christian citizenship. As withou 
faith it is impossible to please God, so withou 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
are inseparable. 
rifice receives the Spirit, and a man who i 


The two|the latter to this exercise. But 
A man who trusts the sac- | say be rightly used for the modest purpose of 


t | | simple fact that women have longer hair than 
t| men, the former must devote more time than 
that which 


s'!neatness and cleanliness may very easily be 


wate ee he iy nee 


| ane 
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abused for the immodest purpose vial vanlty 
and display. And this has been from time 


immemorial one of the peculiar temptations | 


¢ 


of the fairer sex, probably because they are 
the fairer. It was this temptation that had 
its warning in the construction of the laver. 
This emblem of —— said in its symbolism, 
“Ye ladies of Israel, beware of vain show. 
Rather use your precious time and energy, 
which might be wasted on selfish adornments, 


in promoting the cause of holivess in your 


own hearts and the hearts of others.” This | 


voice speaks yet in the sacred history, and the 
apostles accompany it with their ins pired in- 

iunctions. “ Let women,” says Paul, “adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety, not with braided hair 
or gold or pearls or costly array, but (which | 
becometh women professing aa with 


cood works.” And Peter adds, “ Whose} 


adorning, let it not be the outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 


or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the| 


hidden man (or personality) of the heart in 
that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 


ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in | 


the sight of God of great price.” It will net 


do for Christian women to slight these ex- | 


ress and reiterated injunctions of God’s word. 
They are written in God’s word, because they 


are connected with spiritual prosperity and | 


with God’s honor. There is a practical infi- 


delity common among some who bear Christ’s | 
” . . . . { 
name, which ignores the plain statements of the 


Bible by flippant allusions to Paul’s [alleged] 
bachelorhood or to the advance of the 19th 
century. But it is the Holy Ghost who speaks 
through Paul the bachelor* and Peter the mar- 
ried man in precisely the same tones, and He 
speaks for the nineteenth and twenty-ninth 
century just as directly as for the first. The 
word of God abideth forever. That word de- 


clares that a vain adorning of the person is a| 


hindrance te grace and disples asing to God; 
and yet, in spite of this witness of heaven, 
Christian woment are constantly daring to 
say, “Oh! what harm can there be in it?” 


and the faithful sister who reminds them of 
God’s will in the matter is set down as a pu- | 


ritan or fanatic. If I were called upon to 
voint out the most alarming sins in this city 
to-day, those which are most widespread in 
their ravages, most deceitful in their influ- 
ences, and most soul-destroying in their ulti- 
mate effects, I would not mention drunken- 


ness with all its fearful havoc, nor gambling | 
with its crazed victims, nor harlotry with its | 


hellish orgies, but the love of money, on the 
part of men, and the dove of display, on the 
part of women. W hile open vice sends its 


* There is, we haere, no sufficient reason to call 
Paul a bac helor.—Ep. 


REVIE 
i eae io fashionable and favored in- 
|dulgences send their ten thousands to per- 
dition. They sear the conscience , encrust the 
soul with an impenetrable shell of worldliness, 
debauch the affections from every high and 
heavenly object, and make the man or woman 
a worshipper of self. And, while doing all 
this, the poor victim is allowed by public 
opinion to think himself or herself a Christian ; 
vhile the drunkard, the gambler, or the pros- 
titute is not deceived by such a thought for a 
moment. 

(To be concluded.) 


—— + ~~ 


| WEARING MOURNING. 

| The following sensible article from the Cen- 
tral Baptist will meet the full ap prob ation of 
every intelligent man and woman in the land. 
Spe: aking of the absurd custom of wearing 
|mourning, the Baptist says :— 

“We long for the day when this custom 
shall be obsolete. It is unbecoming the truly 
afflicted one. The wearer says, by the black 
garments, “I have lost a dear friend. Iam 
in deep sorrow.” But true grief does not wish 
| to parade itself before the eye of the stranger ; 
much less does it assert its extent. The 
stricken one naturally goes apart from the 
| world to pour out the tears, Real affliction 
| seeks privacy y. It is no respect to the de- 
parted frie nd to say we are in sorrow. If we 
| have real grief it will be discovered. 

ow hen God has entered a household, in 
| the awful chastisement of death, it is time for 
religious meditation and communion with God 
on the part of the survivors. How sadly out 
of place, then, are the milliner and the dress- 
maker, the trying-on of dresses, and the trim- 
ming of bonnets. There is something profane 
|in exciting the vanity of a young girl by fit- 
ting a waist, or trying on a hat, when the 
corpse of a father is lying in an adjoining 
room. It is a sacrilege to drag the widow 
’| forth from her grief to be fitt ed fora gown, 
or to select a veil. It is often terribly op- 
pressive to the poor. The widow left deso- 
\late, with half a dozen little children, the 
family means already reduced by the long 
sickness of the father, must draw on her 
scanty purse to pay for a new wardrobe, 
throughout, for herself and children, throw- 
ing away the goodly stock of garments al- 
ready prepared, when she most likely knows 
not where she is to get bread for those little 
ones. Truly may fashion be called a tyrant, 
when it robs a widow of her last dollar. Sure- 
ly your sorrow will not be questioned, even if 
you should not call in the milliner to help 
display it. Do not in your affliction help up- 
hold a custom which will turn the afflictions 
of your poorer neighbor to deeper poverty, as 
well as sorrow.” 
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THE LONDON FRIENDS’ MEETINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


AND THEIR | 
(Continued from page 87 ) 

The origin of the Wheeler street Meeting in | 
1656, in the then half-rural district of Spital- 
fields, is described as an assembly of a “ few 
convinced” gathering “ in a little upper room” 
in the house of one John Oakley. The con- 
gregation rapidly increased, and to provide 
for the enlarged number, a canvass tent was 
erected in the garden, and ultimately a meet- 
ing-house. It was from the Wheeler St. that 
William Penn was taken by Sir John Robin- 
ot the T ower ‘of L yndon, five 
months after his famous trial for -preaching 
in Gracious St. On this oecasion, when be 
fore the Governor, he, after pleading nobly 
the rights of conscience, exclaimed, “I scorn | 
that religion which is net worth suffering for 
and able to sustain them that are afflicted for 
it; mine is.” 

Tu 17 $2. the location b coming unsuitable 
for the meeting, it was given up, and the con- 
gregation connected with that at Devonshire 
House. This meeting took its name from its 
Grigin: ally occupy ing a part of a great mansion 
belonging to the tamily of the Earl of Devon- 
shire. About 1678, the first meeting-house | 
was built on the property. In 1741, 
sive alterations were effected. In 1766, 
freehold of the property was obtained, 


Crovernor 


son, 


the 
and 
some adjoining lots having been pure hased, 
in 1789 the two large meeting-houses in whic ‘h 
the Year Meeting held were built. 
Other additions have since been made, and 
the improvements now comprise three meet- 
ing- houses, thirteer. dwelling houses, Liter- 
ary anatit ute id about twenty rooms used 
for committees and other soci ty purposes. 
Thi early D House 
had to | in- 


bear th 
liete d 


ly was 


a 


ay 
ar 


worshippers at vonshire 
ir share 


x’ ¢ 
on con 


of the persecution 


rmists 


exten- | 01 
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fending Qunbem. One instance of oppression 


| may be particularized, as it culminated in the 


martydom of the sufferer. It was on the Ist 
of Second month, 1683, that the meeting was 
violently broken up by ‘Li ieutenant Minchard 
and a band of soldiers. These laid about 
them unmercifuily, and the Lieutenant him- 
self struck John Sparsfield so violently on the 
head, that the poor man went home ill, and 
died in about ten days. The authorities 
thought it only decent to through the 
forms of an inquiry. An inquest was held, 
but during the proceedings the guilty Lieu- 
tenant sat beside the coroner. The witnesses 
were snub he “l and the jury brow-beaten, and 
a verdict of “ death from natural causes” was 
finally recorded. 

“ That ancient and honorable elder, George 
Whitehead,” was for fifty years a member 
De vonshire House Meeting. He kept a gro- 
cer’s shop in the vicinity. So frequent were 
his imprisonments, that he prepared before 
leaving his home for the probable contingen- 
ey of having to spend the next night in New- 
gate or Bridewell. At the early age of 24, 
he with three other young companions were 
allowed ‘to plead the cause of Friends at the 
bar of the iad se of Commons, when the bill 
1662 for the suppressing of Conventicles 
was under debate. He had naturally a cour- 
teous manner and a felicitous style of address, 
and was received with favor by those in au- 
thority. In the presence of four sovereigns 
in succession, Charles II., James II., William 
IlI., and George I., he stood forth as the un- 
daunted champion of religious freedom when- 
ever the course of legislation seemed 
threaten the rights and privileges of his 
brethren. During the great plague in Lon- 
George Whitehead, though absent at its 
king out, on religious service, returned to 
both in prison and at their 

in the height of the p = He 
“The Lord prese rved me by his power 
wus dist 


rom that 
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aid his friends 


faith, f infect’ temper. ’ 
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and advice is given from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing “that all Friends concerned having cau- 
tion therein aforehand, may avoid having to 
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| powder, 


speak twice, and that each ‘Monthly Meeting, 


when the *y observe any defective therein, do 
cause such to speak twice at the times of their 
proposing their marriage, that they may be 


prepared to an audible, grave method of| 


speaking, 
their marriage meeting.” 

Another ancient meeting in London is the 
Peel Mee ting. 
ses of John Elson, a carpenter. In his work- 
shop he permitted the little flock of “ Con- 


before they come to the time of 





REVIEW. 








offe ‘alles wovehiopers, and even amused them- 
selves by firing their muskets, charged with 
whilst the muzzles were pressed 
against the dresses of the women so that their 
clothes were burnt and their bodies scorched. 
In succeeding years the meeting at //ors/ley- 
down was still kept up in the face of similar 
violence and the areola off of twenty, thir- 
ty or even sixty of the attenders to prison. 
Some of these never regained their freedom 


lin this life.” 


It was first held on the premi- | 


vineed” in that vicinity to assemble for wor- | 


ship. As early as 1656 Friends began to 


meet in the carpenter’s yard, and ever since | 
upon that spot the meeting has been main- 


tained. Richard C laridge, originally a priest 


in the church of England, and afterwards a | 


Baptist Minister, who joined Friends in 1696 
was one of the prominent members of this 
meeting. 

The rise of the Society of Friends on the 
south bank of the Thames is thus described : 


},| during the next four months. 


In 1670, a Royal mandate was issued that 
the meeting-house itself should be pulled 
down. On the 20th of the Eighth month this 
was carried into execution. On the follow- 
ing day Friends met and held their meeting 
on the heaps of rubbish till the soldiers ap- 
peared on the scene and dragged them away. 
It is hardly needful to recount in detail the 
harrowing scenes that occurred at this spot 
Friends were 


| beaten and cut with clubs and pikes and hal- 


‘It was in the summer of 1654 that Fran- | 


cis Howgill and Edward Burrough were 
preaching and teaching in London and the 
neighborhood, as we have previously stated. 


One day they addressed an assembly at | 


an Anabaptist meeting-place in 
Much disputation followed; some pleading 
on one side and some on the other; but the 


Southwark. | 


berts till their blood lay conspicuous in the 
street. Women and even girls were not 
spared; they suffered blows and wounds like 
their fathers and mothers, were dragged along 
the streets fastened to the saddle-bows of the 
cavalry, and otherwise maltreated ; and still 
through all the meeting was kept up. “If 
you knew what orders we had you would say 
that we dealt mercifully with you,” said ¢ 


‘soldier on ove occasion, although it seemed as 


result was that a number of the Anabaptists 


seceded and became Friends.” 

As in other places, our first glimpse of 
the newly convinced reveal to us the little 
companies meeting in private houses to wait 


upon God. The +y to ld others of the treasure 


| Street, 


they had found, and from time to time “ pub- 


lic Friends” came among them; and trom 


| 


day to day the churches were edified and | 


multiplied. In 1654, we find one little com- 
pany meeting at the house of David Flem 
ing, in Blackman Street, and another “ in the 
litcle parlor at William Shewen’s house, in a 
yard at the sign of the two brewers in Ber- 
mondsey St. Then shortly afterwards a 


widow named Mary Webb allowed Friends 





to meet the garden of her house iu Fair 
Street. This assembly was the parent of the 
future Horsleydown Meeting.” 

4 : c — ra } 

, Ineeting house was soon erected DY the 


widow Webb and her van nds, and it was not 
long before cruel persecutions assailed them. 
‘During the year 1662, eighty 


it different times tal 


persons were 


. * 1 . 
cen from this edifice to 


prisot of whom several died in gaol. Inthe 
following year we read of the silence of the 
meeting being broken by the sudden inrush 
of excited soldiers, firing their muskets as 
they entered They would follow up this 


demonstration by bruising and cutting the un- 


wholesale and re sail, like 


| house was rebuilt, 


innumerable. 


if almost everything short of actual murder 
had already been attempted. The meeting- 
and Friends continued to 
meet in this locality until 1800, when the 
premises were sold, and the congregation 
joined to another meeting held at Redcross 
called the New Park Meeting, and in 
later times known as the Southwark Meeting. 
(To be continued.) 

LIONS AND TIGERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Lions and tigers may be bought in London 
iaberdashe Ty or 


cheese. At this moment bears, monkeys, zeb- 


, 
ras, tigers, leopards and other wild beasts are 
all on sale, together with a fine young lioness, 
who is warranted “to tear you to pieces if 
she can get at you,” and birds and reptiles 
‘These are at the great central 


warehouse for wild beasts in Ratcliffe-high- 


way ; from which neat little parcels of tigers 
and zebras, ten of each in all, were sent last 
week to their purchasers in the provinces and 
on the Continent. There is no limit to this 
strange trade. The extremely animated stock 
can be inspected any day. Agents are at 
work for the wild beasts dealer in every quar- 
ter of the globe, and he dispatches 
lers” to pick up strange varieties in Central 
Africa or South America, just as other trad- 


ers send buyers to Paris or the city. He has 


“ travel- 
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dealings, too, with most of the governments| 
of Europe ; our own Zoological Society pays | 
him thousands, and his establishments are al- 
ways filled with birds and animals enough to | 
stock a menagerie. The supply varies daily, 
for consignments are constantly coming in, 
and the creatures sold are as constantly 

packed off; but call on Jamrach—the very 
name is savage, and strangely belies its cour- 
teous owner—when you will, a curious sly live- 

ly collection will m: ake themselves heard. 

Once in Ratcliffe highway you may find’ 
your way to Jamrach’s by ear. The macaws, 
parrots ‘and paroquets of his retail shop are 
shrieking always; you have but to follow their 
sounds to find yourself in one or other of his 
establishments. The first of them is given up 
to strange foreign ornaments, and the other 
to birds. In the one, vases, monsters, idols, | « 
joss-houses, mandarins’ feathers, ivory knick- 
knacks, huge white tusks, with portraits of 
eminent men engraved on them in black, fans 
of immense capacity, and grotesque color, 
Chinese shoes, Japanese pictures, strange pipes | 
and stranger gew-gaws are for sale. 

At the end of the narrow yard is a sort of 
stable, over which is a loft to be gained by 
steps. The recent departure of the tigers and | 
zebras has left the stable empty for the mo- 
ment, and we ascend to the apartment above | 
it, preceded by the attendant in charge. The 
manifestly business air of the place, and the 
way in which the denizens of the stall are re- 
garded as mere items of stock, with fixed 
prices attached to each, soon affect a stranger. 
Insensibly to himself, he comes to regard wild 
beast dealing as an ordinary branch of com- 
merce, the peculiarities of which sink into the 
background in the face of the matter-of-fact 
arrangements and forms of speech. It is 
beasts instead of hams or calicoes | 


® ] 
, that is all, 


and “ Weean do you a neat thing in _ 
nas!” or, “Can I tempt you with this tas 
article in the boa-constric ‘tor line?” oan 


Accord- 


nm you are invited to pass up the 


rouse no sense of incongruity if said. 


ingly whe 

ladder into the loft, you do so as carelessly a 

if com] ly! I 

show-room to another in a fashional ; 
You are interest “dd, but not excited, calmly 

willing to see all that is brought before you, 

but neither an Ki us or perturb d. But this 

] 


¢ witha request to walk from one 


lasts only till you are head and shoulders 
above the floor of the apartment reached by 
the ladder. It is quite open at the side by 
which it is gained trom the cage-lined yard, 


and you are plainly seen by everything with 


flashing, luminous eyes all around it. If your 
pulse bou ds up suddenly many degrees, if 
your face fiushes and blanches alternately 
and you feel a curious tightness across th 


chest, as if it were tied by a cord, which 1 


| fusedly, 


minds you of that one great crisis in your! 
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life in whic h you feared you would succumb 
and go under to be seen of men no more—if 


these physical and mental phenomena assail 


you, there will be nothing exceptional in your 
case. 

The contrast is great and sudden between 
what you have been seeing and what you see, 
and your temporary illusions as to the pro- 
saic commerce in beasts are gone. A roar, a 
growl, a snort: a mad dash at iron bars: a 
frantic desire to flesh white and pointed fangs 
in your carcass ; vigorous writhing and toss- 
ing by some powerful! body upon a wooden 
floor, and against wooden partitions, which 
shake and rattle under the shocks they have 
to hear, and a kaleidoscopic effect in which 
ferociously beautiful eyes, a savage mouth 
cavernously open, tawny bristly hair, and pon- 
derous limbs and talons are intermixed con- 
form your greeting as you pass from 
the topmost rungs of the lad le r to the floor. 
It is only a young lioness, who has “ taken a 
fancy to you” in the most liberal sense of that 
phrase, but the transition is sudden, and you 
do not recover your presence of mind easily. 

A cab drives up laden with what look like 
packing-cases, and a foreign-looking young 
man alights ‘and presents a bill of lading. 

“ A little lot of rare birds from America,” it 
is explained ; and the packing-cases turn out 
to be strong wooden cages, which, with the 
red ibises, the white eagles, and the “trumpet- 
bird” they hold are speedily brought in, 
amidst a chorus of derisive welcomes from the 
macaws. “ When we’ve many animals wait- 
ing at a particular place we generally send an 
agent over for them. My son is on his way 
to Caleutta now, where there are three rhi- 
tigers, some 
smaller things waiting to be brought away. 
The last pair of rhinoceroses I had I sold for 
£1,200; and I supply fine tigers at 


£300 each, and z 


. } } ‘ 
noceroses, SiX eiepoants and 


about 
‘bras—I’ve a lot waiting at 
Southampton now—at from £450 to £500 the 
pair.” 

We learn, moreover, that Mr. Jamrac he 
easionally lends animals he has on hand, 
that a couple of elephants belonging to him 
he “Jardin des Plantes” in Paris at 


are at tl 
oad ee .3 “— 
this time; their keep and a considerable fixed 





sum per month being given as an equiva 
i 
; . , 1° 
or their presence. A tray of dead | ( 
] ] } 
rat umage is he e provucht in the | mi 
a 1ay ; naa quent Dp i 
. ’ . 
) { v1 d beast ¢ 1iers bore S sh t 
’ . 
hnunad nd sor me he nas ¢ ? } 
; : : 
1 month are lost bv « n ig ft SLOC 
' 
‘There'll always be a p a 
t | birds in every d ’ 
} } 4 
i St el Suliy ¢ I y 
j itl t é 1uUuD a ) 
| 1 
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ing on of this strange trade is not the least 
curious of the many curious things connected 
with it. No native hunter or trapper, in any | 
part of the globe, however remote, but knows | 
where Jamrach’s agent and Jamrach’s pur- | 
chase money can be found; and from an In- 
dian jungle to an American prairie or an Es- 


‘If such a reconstruction is to be accomplished, 
the body formed anew must have, and will claim, 
the privilege of providing for itself the aspects, the 
utterances and the forms which shall be considered 
most adapted to its new.condition. No other per- 
sons or assemblies can perform or prepare this 


| work.”’ 


The Protestant Churchman, an ably con- 


quimaux hut, commercial agitation and the | ducted periodical whose editors may be sup- 
hope of gain prevail, whenever anything of posed to understand the facts of the day, has 
an extraordinary or unusual character is|*. pm er " 
caught. The trade list of this singular place | given repeated intimations that a large por 
is a lesson in natural history; a visit and con- | tion of the Evangelical members must be 
versation there, is to learn natural history | driven from the present organization, unless 
coupled in the oddest way with political | there be some check to the extreme preten- 


economy and profit and loss—London Daily | 
News. 
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EVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1869. 


PossIsLE OVERTURNINGS.—It is not our 


desire to meddle with the family difficulties | 


of other religious societies, and we would 
not wittingly make any statements con- 


structively unjust. But knowing the high 


value attached by Episcopalians to their Book | 


of Common Prayer, (which one of their Bish- 


ops called—* that book which is only not the | 
Bible;”) it is interesting to notice the extend- | 


ing dissatisfaction with it as unprotestant in 


some parts, and the demand for a revision. | 


This is, however, objected to by some as an 
insufficient remedy for the ritualistic extrava- | 
hicl 


gances which seem to he gaining ground. The| 


venerable Stephen H. Tyng, referring to va- 


rious suggested amendments, says: 
‘*The consideration of these specified desires hs | 
only served to strengthen my conviction that all 
ttempts at separate, limited and partial amend 

ment 


ts 
~ill 
Lit 


will fail to satisfy those for whom we act, and 
pede rather than promote the one great end, 
h we must look, if we shall be compe! 

’ ablishment, the, 
prin 


4 . 
and st 


i 
' 
»>whi 
under 


Church, whose 
ymularies 


and embo 


a tf 


em y the 


< from such 


+ x 


} 
i 


own piatform. 


linterest the readers of the Review. 


sions and the rigorous rule of which grievous 

In an editorial with the 
. rn - eye . ” 

caption, “ Two families in one house,” the 


complaint is made. 


Churchman asserts: 


“The High Church Ritualists all regard the au- 
thority of the visible Church as equal, or superior, 
to that of the Bible, and deny the right of individu- 
als to interpret it. They believe there can be no 
{Church without a Bishop, and that all Churches 
with Bishops are true branches of the Catholic 
Church. Hence their Romish sympathies and pre- 
| dilections, They also hold and teach the efficacy 
of sacramental grace, in the regeneration of baptized 
infants, in Confirmation and the Holy Communion ; 
| and they also hold to the power of priestly absolu- 
| tion, believing that we can come to Christ accepta- 
bly only through a human, sinful Priest, who, so 
|that he be a ‘ Priest,’ may be as ignorant of the 
| power of religion in his heart, as he is enslaved to 
its outward forms.”’ 


All this is given as information which will 
It may 
serve to show to some who are unstable that 
there is no permanent and true rest, for them 


|that are spiritual, in what a poet called a 





“sweet ritual, beautiful though dead,’—and 
that an array of imposing forms will not im- 
part the life of religion or satisfy the hungry 
soul, That there are many sincere Christians 
of the denomination now referred to who are, 


with good and sufficient reason, uneasy and 


+ 


alarmed at the growing tendency to a redience 


on forms, is, we trust, a cheering indication. 


“That forth, in His appointed hour, 


rhe Spirit of the Lord is going,”’ 


. ‘ : : 
we trust that mal ing breathe 


1y SOULS, De 


exp ri 


i 


will 


ickened, 


typical and 
are not the glorious Reality which th 
; 
i 


loreshadowed, ane 


in whom they were fulfillec 
ind that the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, 


‘not consisting in meats and drinks and civers 
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washings, is emphatically one of Spirit and of 


Life. 


To po Goop AND ComMUNICATE ForGET 
not.—Cases frequently come to our knowledge 
of persons anxious to receive the Review, whose 
lack of pecuniary means forbids the expense, 
and correspondents send us word that our 
paper might advantageously be presented to 
such and such Libraries, Reading-rooms, Col- 
leges, Prisons, &c. The Review aims not to 
be a money-making concern. There was for 
merly a contingent fund, which was entirely 
expended during several years of loss by non- 
receipt of payment from a large number of 
distant subscribers, and before the price was 
reluctantly raised. 

A number of our Friends, in different lo- 
calities, knowing of persons to whom the /e- 
view would be acceptable, quietly subscribe 
for them. Some others have sent to this office 
the price of a specified number of copies, to 
be sent in our discretion, and such libcral and 
judicious contributions are scrupulously ap- 
propriated as directed. Grateful acknowledg- 
ments are occasionally sent to us, and from 
one just received an extract is given® 

‘‘Throuch the kindness of a Friend the Review 
has reached my secluded home. It was received 
with tears of gratitude, and welcomed as a special 
messenger of peace and love. Whilst my spirit is 
exercised with a desire that its perusal may prove 
a spiritaal blessing to me and the loved ones at 
home, I also desire that a blessing may attend its 


perusal everywhere, and that it may still prove a 
blessimg to the Church.”’ 


The Review has many friends, whose unity | 
and sympathy are streugthening to the Ed 
itor, in an engagement which causes a daily 
sense of responsibility. Among these there 


are some to whom it may be only needful to 


suggest that it is in their power, in this way, 
to enlarge our circulation, and thus at once 
sustain » paper on a sound and safe basi 

(pecunia v,) and confer a substantial benefit 
upon a} r of person gf an av- 
eracg I readers 0 cn ¢ j Does i 
occur t who ¢ 1 largely in book 
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THe Serrent’s Bire AND THE ADDER’S 
Stinc.—In this week’s department of Corres- 
pondence will be found extracts from a letter 
of Eli Jones, which, however, was not sent for 
publication. He will excuse the liberty, for 
he practically confesses the sentiment, “ We 
are not our own.” It is committed to the 
printer, and sent forth to the readers of the 
Review, with a very fervent breathing in 
prayer that the last paragraph, on the subject 
of Intemperance, may, by the great Husband- 
man, be guided as good seed into good ground, 
and there take root and bear fruit, God giv- 
ing the increase. 

In all the wide field for philanthropic labor 
we know not that there is any department 
which presents a stronger claim than the 
temperance cause. And the service needed 
is a varied one. First, let every one present 
a blameless example, and thus employ a po- 
tent means to encourage entire abstinence 
from all that can intoxicate. Be faithful in 
the exercise of moral suasion upon all occa- 
sions. Public speaking upon the subject may 
be the duty of many. There are many thou- 


|sands whose right line of service may be, 
| under the heavenly influence of the Saviour’s 


love, to afford a happy companionship to per- 
sons in danger of becoming inebriates,—to 
those who, to gratify their social feelings, resort 
to drinking-saloons. Speak to such tempted 
ones kindly—walk with them in the street— 
make them thy personal friends—visit them 
and receive their visits—invite them to libra- 
ries and places of safely acquiring instruction 
—lend them books—be happy thyself in mak- 
ing them so. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and it is the strongest power in the mor- 
al universe. Think of the example of the 


most merciful Saviour, when, 


For thee and such as thee, im} elled by / 
He left the mansions of the blest on h 


Midst sin and pain and grief and fear to move,”’ 
and be willing to forego some luxury of pri- 
vacy and tranquil enjoyment, if pera lv ire 

ou mayest be enabled to please a neighbor 


and pit-f 
bers of 
cared tor bis soul to give him s@i ana ! V 


surroundings, 
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There are not a few who are ready to de- 
nounce the drunkard, and who would visit 
with legal penalties the outbreaks of the in- 
ebriate, never having stretched forth a hand | 
to his rescue, nor sought to enamor him with 
the green pastures and still waters of a virtu- 
ous life. But there is a more excellent way: 
** You say Sir Andrew with his love of law ; 
And we, the Saviour with his law of love.’’ 


-+e= - { 

Avtuority To Preacu.—A correspondent | 
asks: “How far is it allowable for a minister of | 
another Christian denomination to take part, | 





as a minister, in a Friends’ meeting?” 

It will be readily conceded that such a per- | 
son cannot claim a right paramount to that) 
possessed by our own members. And mem- | 
bership in the Society of Friends does not in-| 
clude or convey the privilege of speaking in a| 
meeting for worship. In such meeting, as we 
previously had occasion to remark, “no one 
has a right to speak who has a right te be| 
silent.” In an abstract view, denominational | 
membership has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. The only ministry which the Society 
of Friends can recognize is that which the| 
Holy Spirit calls for and moves unto at the 
time: not a general call to preach sometimes, | 
but a special qualification and call to do it| 
now. “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” A servant of the Most High may | 
enter the meeting of a Society in whose list of | 
members his name is not to be found, and be 
constrained to deliver a message. The au-| 
thority is one which we recognize, and without | 





which we do not endorse or justify an offering | 
in preaching or in prayer, even from one of | 
our acknowledged ministers who may often | 
before have given full proof of his ministry. | 
Rebecca Jones was a member of the Episco 

pal Church. She was drawn to attend Friends’ 
meetings, but never asked to be enrolled as a | 
member. Her movtth was opened in living 
ministry, the source and authority of which | 
were so e¥ident, that the Church felt bound 
to acknowledge the gift, and recorded her asa 
minister. 


Thus made an officer in the Society, 
her membership followed on the principle 
that “the greater includes the less.” We need | 
not tell how beloved she was for the work’s 
sake, and that she was a succorer to many, in 
this land and beyon 


] 
] tbe ocean. 
Have we sufficient 


1 


it 
ly answered the question? | 
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A person who moves under the immediate 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit in an act of 
Christian ministry, has an authority which 
the Church or body of Christ, if convinced 
thereof, is bound to admit ; and to deem this 
“anointing” limited to any particular class 
of believers, were inconsistent with our belief 
in the universality of Divine grace. At the 
same time, a minister who does not accept the 
theory of ministry which is organic in the So- 
ciety of Friends, would be unlikely, when in one 
of our meetings, to wait for any more distinct 
and present evidence of a call to speak in his 
Master’s name, than he would look for before 
his own congregation, to whom he is bound by 
contract to preach at stated times. If he, not 
being a member, should interrupt the devo- 
tional silence on an authority which, in the 
case of a member, would be an insufficient 
warrant, we see not how to avoid the conclu- 
sion that his ministration is intrusive. Nor 
does this expression of sentiment include any 
taint of uncharitableness. An authorized and 
living ministry is a blessing to be thankfully 
cherished by the Church. A message from 
Him who is the Head, should ever be rever- 
ently received by a congregation. And it is 
truly a favor when, in such congregation, those 
whom the Holy Ghost and the Church have 


| appointed as watchers of the flock, are so quick 


of understanding in His holy fear as to be 
enabled to distinguish His message from the 
voice of the stranger. 

aniepnen 

GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT is due 
from the Editor to all the Friends who have 
kindly furnished him with accounts of Year- 
ly Meetings. When two Correspondents have 
simultaneously written, both have been valua- 
ble as confirming each other, supplying items 
which one may have overlooked, and saving 
the Review from risk of inaccuracy. 

It is supposed that letters from Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting have been lost in the mail, and the 
delay is regretted, as we incidentally hear that 
it was a highly favored season. The Clerk has 
kindly promised to send the printed minutes. 

sliiosmetisitiaihda 

A SicnaturE Necessary.—lIt is required 
that the Editor should be apprized of the 


inames of those who write for the fe lew. 


This is of course confidential if so wished. 
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The “ pigeon holes” of our office contain sun- 


dry manuscripts which, for want of a signa- | 


ture, remain unread. 


+ ~<er- — 


Aynxvat Meetine of PaILapeLpdia AUXILIARY BIszs | 


Association of Frienps, Fourth-day evening, 27th 
inst., at 74 o’clock, 


—————————— 





DIED. 
BALDWIN.—On the 27th of Eighth month, 1869, 
William Baldwin, son of Isaac and Sarah Baldwin, 
in the 42d year of his age; a member of Shawnee 


Monthly Meeting, Kansas. He was a bright ex- | 


ample in the attendance of religious meetings, and 
in upholding and supporting the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of our religious Society. Inu the removal of 
this dear Friend his family and friends have expe- 
rienced a great bereavemeut ; but an abiding belief 
is felt that, having done his day’s work in the day 
time, he has been permitted by the mercy of God 
(in Christ Jesus our Lord) to enter into everlasting 
rest and peace. 

MEADER.—Snuddenly, in Rochester, N. H., on the 
13th of Ninth month, 1869, Hanson oe in the 
62d year of his age; an esteemed member of Dover 
Monthly Meeting. Consistent as a Cliristian and 
exemplary as husband, father and neighbor, a loss 


has been sustained under which his family and} 
friends have the comfortable assurance that, through | 


living, practical faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
through His mercy, his purified spirit is at rest with 
the redeemed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dirico, Maryg, 10th mo. 5, 1869. 
My dear friend William J. Allinson. * * * 
We reached our home on the 10th of 8th 
month, after a rather long and in some re- 
spects unpleasant passage across the Atlantic, 
and found our dear aged mothers, though 





feeble from great age, still able to welcome us| 


society of their children and friends. * * 

I have been solicited by the people in 
several neighborhoods to come and tell them 
about what I have seen in the Bible Lands. 
In some instances I have responded to the in- 
vitation. The desire to hear appears to be 
very general. I feel it a privilege, and to 
some extent a duty, to tell, as I have oppor- 
tunity, of what we have seen of the Lord’s 
work in those far off lands, and 


in our coming and enjoy delightfully the 


of his pro 
tecting care amid dangers, seen and unseen, 
with the added testimony that the word of the 
Lord is good unto his servants in this age as 
heretofore: “ Lo, Lam with vou alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” “ Let all his ser- 
Vants say, The Name of the Lord be magni- 

Among many other special blessings for 
Which we should thank and bless our Heavenly 
Father, during our late visit to Palestine, is 


that of a good interpreter, in the person of 


] 
who seems 


3 to have been 
providentially supplied, and whose heart is 
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really i in ‘the work. From a letter received 
since our return I propose to give thee a few 
extracts. 

‘The day after your departure I left Caifer and 
reached Nazareth in the afternoon, and found my 
family enjoying good health. The next morning I 
was called upon by the Maronite Priest to thank me 
for the Bible he received from me. He told me 
that he was longing to obtain this precious Book of 
| God for a long time, but was not allowed by his 
| superiors to obtain it.’’ ‘Almost allthe ladies 
expressed a great desire to see Mrs. Jones another 
| time, because they said they cannot forget her word 
of exhortation mixed with Christian love to them. 
| I went to the villeges of Cana, Endor, Nain, Shunem, 
the town of Jezreel, and the larger village of Nures, 
which is situated on the top of the mountains of 
Gilboa, and held meetings in all these villages, and 
I am happy to write thee how I was welcomed and 
| kindly received in every one of them, my hearers 
| giving great attention to what was read and spoken 
This filled my heart with joy and thankagiving. 

The good Sheik of Endor accompanied me to all 
these villages and introduced me to his brother, the 
Sheik of Nain, who asked me to visit him often. 
At reading the 6th chapter of Luke, he said, ** I be- 
lieve with all my beart that it is Jesus of Nazareth 
who raised to life the son of the widow woman in this 
village.”’ 

At Nablous I met my dearest friend, Chalil Jamal, 
| who is going to spend about a month among the 
Arab Bedouins beyond Jordan to preach, God will- 
| ing. 
| Sheik Ali El Mohamad of Endor, Sheik Zain El 
| 
i 
' 


Ali of Shuvem and Sheik Ali El Hassan of Singiel, 
send to you all theie salutations, and my friend 
Chali! Jamil, who is now beyond Jordan, sends his 
love to you. * * * All the congregation at Jerusa- 
| lem send you their salutations. Please send 
me Arabic Bibles and Psalms from the new edition. 
Many people are very anxious to have these books.’’ 


A dear friend of Stoke Newington, in a let- 
ter, makes reference to Elkanah and Irena 
Beard, and says: “ Robert and Christian 


France, and will see them (D. VY.) safe on 
board the Nyanza for Alexandria on Seventh- 
day, the 19:h (of 9th mo.); after which they 
must go forward alone as to provided com- 


panionship, but a by the prayers of 


many, and equally under His care who has 
promised to be with His own dise iples alway 
—‘even unto the end of the world.’ It is 


fitting that these dear friends should be fol- 
lowed to their distant field of labor by the 
prayers of their fell ne on either side 
of the great waters. | lay thé “y not be with- 


held. 

Sarah F, Smiley was expected on the 9th 
ult. at Aberdeen, on her return from 
Orkney Islands. , 

James Owen, accompanied by Isaac Sharp 
Was at myi 
Loudon, and appears to have-been well re- 
ceived. 

One naturally turns from a review of the 
work in foreign lands to inquire what is being 
done in our widespread country to roll back 


| the increasing tide of evil constantly setting 


. oS 


Alsop have gone with them to the south of 


last accounts in the vicinity of 
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in upon us by the annual lefex. of ‘bendinalle 
of thousands of emigrants and from the de- 
moralization of our home-born citizens conse- 
quent upon the late terrible war, and the fear- 
tul ¢ ourge of intemperance resulting from 
the i improper use of intoxicating liquors. I 
sincerely rejoice in what F riends are doing to 
ameliorate the condition of the Red Man 
resident in our western wilds, and for the 
black man, both freed and free born. I am 
glad also to notice a growing interest in First- 
day schools, and in 3iblics al instruction in 
general. And I would that the hands of each | 
class of these workers might be strengthened 
in the Lord by the symp rathy ~~ prayers of 
their brethren, and so labor in His fear as 
to be blessed with the cniatias measure of suc- 
cess. Then how large and rich the harvest! 

But have we no tears to shed,—no effort to | 
put forth to save the inebriate from his fear- 
ful doom, if he continue as such? No sym- 
pathy to extend—no work of love to perform 
for his more than widowed wife or more than 
orphaned children? Are there not fellow- 
servants within the pale of our Society who 
would gain more than a penny a day if will- 
ing to lab or in this field—a field hitherto but 


| storms,” which are 





little occupied by our members outside of the 
fold. Is it enough that we have to some ex- 
tent washed our hands from the baneful ef. 
fects of the evil? No, noi while our country 
groans beneath a load that annually bears 
down to the grave thousands of her sons. No, 


not while there is one for whom Christ died | 


that stands in need of our help, and who, if 
we will, can be aided by us to walk in the 
path of virtue. * ” * * * 





Eur JONES. 


—-—49e—— 


THE SOLAR MUTABILITY. 


Science is every day teaching us to think | 


1 


of the sun, and what have now been so long!’ 
called the “ fixed” stars, with less and less of | 


that sense of fixity which their enormous im- 
portance to planetar y beings would seem to 
render desirable Not only have we learned 
that all these so-called fixed centres of sepa 
rate universes are themselves trave ling in 
different directions (dragging their planetary 
systems after them) with enormous speed, 
though their distances from our own system 
| 


> , tite. * ave 
are « Vy centuries we have 


a L 
ha idy them, the change has not become 
V 


is: but 


eq some 

ars) before 

i t ir disappearance 

could have struck the human retina. Nay, | 
more, we now know that our own sun, (re-' 


sembling in this, probably, most other solar 
bodies of the same kind) is in so highly fluid 
and excitable a condition as to be constantly 
sending out from its surface forked tongues 
(thousands of miles in extent) of inflamed 
hydrogen gas, like the flickering streams of 
light from the stars of a street illumination; 
and, moreover, as to be subject to great peri- 
odical disturbances, now called “ magnetic 
all probability cawed 
by certain combinations in the movements of 
those little solid bodies, on one of which we 
live, round the sun. Even now one such 
epoch of magnetic storm seems to be thought 
a tty near at hand. Thesun has been lately 

xhibiting the most surprising forma of dis- 
seslemen, rand presenting to scientific eyes less 
“ fixity ” of essence than ever. Spots so vast 
that we must estimate their dimensions by 
millions of square miles, have broken out 
from time to time, and have presented rapid 
changes of figure, indicating the action of 


forces of inconceivable intensity. Clusters of 


smaller spots, extending over yet vaster areas, 
have exhibited every form of disturbance 
known to the solar physicist, and every de- 
gree of light, from the apparent blackness (in 
reality only relative) of the nuclei, to the in- 
tense brilliancy ef the faculous ridges. 

And we now know that these appearances 
are not merely matters for the curious, with 
which, as they happe n at a distance of above 
ninety millions of miles, practical men need 
not concern themselves. in point of fact, i 


is by no means impossible that the issues of 


peace or war, of a financial crisis, or a relig- 
lous agitation, may be closely bound up with 
these pher 10mena,—if not, indeed,—which is 
also quite poss/b/e,—the sudden disappearance 
of our whole system after the fashion of other 
solar systems which have thus disappeared. 
This much, at least, is certain, that the vast 
changes now going on in the physical c ynsti- 


| tution of the sun are changes whie h do most 


powerfully affect the electric condition of our 
earth, which have in former years causes 


| most violent ee in the various 


ficial as well as natural electric apparatuses 
of the world we live in, and which, to speak 
of the least of all its possible efiects, mi 


iust as wel] as not, hay ypen sOme GY 
the electric conditio mn of every t 
} ? 

able on our planet, un 


l r th 
it, into the most dire confusi 
down telegraphic companies’ 
a lump, even if they did no 
raph. to us, after ‘some 
fashion, that shares 

even in that very limited | 
the human race, are, in a physi 
view, of ve ry doubtful value indeed, 


} 


explain briefly to what we allude. 
On September 1, 1859, shortly before noon, 
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two astronomers,— Messrs. Hod: gson ond Cz 

‘ington,—one at Oxford, the other in Lon-| 
don, were at the same instant scrutinizing a 
large group of sun spots . a sudden two} 
intensely bright patches of 
front of the cluster. So brill iant were they | 
that the observers thought the 
screens attached to their tel 
tured. 
be the case. The bright spots indicated some 
going on upon the sun’s surface,—a | 
process of such activity that within five min- 
utes the spots travelled over a space of nearly 
34,000 miles. Now, at the Kew Observatory 
there are self-regi 


} ® © - 

darkening | 
scopes must have 
But this was found not to} 


} 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


become frac 


pr cess 


istering magnetic instruments | 

ich indicate the processes of change by | 
which the subtle influences of terrestrial mag- | 
netism wax and wane. At one time the line} 
traced by the pointer will be marked by | 
scarcely perceptible undulations, indicating | 
the almost quiescent state of the 


along the exhibit the pulsations of the 
magnetic syst 2m, 

elligible to the physicist. And then 
there is a third form of disturbance,—the 
sharp, sudden jerks of the pointer exhibiting 
the occurrence of those mysteriot 
termed “ magnetic 
cords of the Kew 
looked over, it was 
instant in which the brilliant spots of light 
had appeared to Messrs. Hodgson and Car- 
rington, the self-registering 

1 to the : third and most 

disturbance,—a magnetic 


is phenomena 
When 


Observatory 


storms,” 


signifi- 
storm 
broke out on the 
But this was not the only evi 
dence of the sym pathy with which the earth 
responded to the solar action. 


been subjectes 
cant form of 
began, in fact, as the light 


sun’s surface. 


quently found that soon after the 
eht had appeared the whok 

earth had thrille ; 
netic influence. At the West 
South America, in Australia, 


hetic observations are 


fame of the 


wherever mag 
systematically made, 
the observers had the same story to tell. In 
the telegraph stations at Washington and 
Philadelphia the signalmen received strong 
electric shocks. In Norway telegraphic ma- 
chinery was set on fire. The pen of Bain’s 
telegraph followed by a flame. And 
wherever telegraphic wires were in action, 
well-marked indications of disturbance pre- 
sented themselves. Even this, however, was 
not all. The great magnetic storm was not 
a mere instantaneous electric throe. 


was 


ordinary state. 
in nearly all parts of the earth night fell 
while the storm was yet in progress. 


great terres | this, that these 
trial magnet. At another, well-marked waves | 
| years, 
influenced\in a manner as | 


* instruments had | 


spots of} 


d under a msterious mag- | 
Indies, in | 


Hours | 
passed before the disturbed earth resumed its 
And thus it happened that 


During 
that night magnificent auroras spread their 
Waving streamers over the sky, both in the 
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sane oul the southern hemis aphanek:. a 
ithe disturbed 
streamers waved responsive, and it was only 


needle vibrated, the colored 


| when the magnetic st 


orm was subsiding, that 


ht appeared in| the auroral lights faded from the heavens. 


Now, it is evident that these phenomena 


'show the most intimate relation between these 
| peculiar disturbances in the sun and the mag- 


netic currents of our own earth. Directly 
one of these changes takes place upwards of 
ninety millions of miles away, the electric 
egndition of our planet is changed in some 
mysterious way, of which our instruments, 


| and even the condition of our sky, bear ree- 


ord. The pens of all our te legraphic wires 
may some day trace in flame a handwriting 
more ominous of human destiny, than was the 
handwriting which during Belshazzar’s feast 
traced a warning on the wall of the fall of 
the Babylonian dynasty. Moreover, note 
changes in the condition of 
the sun take place at intervals of about eleven 
The variable star which swings us 
round it, as well as supplying us with light 
and heat and ( (apparently ) magnetism, clouds 
over every eleven years with these spots, so 


that it seems most likely that every eleven 


| years certain magnetic conditions recur which 
the re-| 
came to be| 
found that at the very | 


have not occurred in the interval. If so, 
perhaps, the magnetic excitement of 1859 
will recur, and it may be in much greater 
force next year—in 1870. And if it does, 
how are we to say what may or what may 
not recur with it? It is quite possible that 


those periods of speculative financial excite 
ment—which are also said to follow a pe- 


riodic law of something very like the same 


| Pe riod—may be more or less dey pendent on 
| the magnates condition of our p dene t, that so 
[t was subse- | 


mean a phenomenon as speculative frenzy on 
the various stock exchanges of Europe may 
be more or less connected with these wonder- 
ful discharges of voltaic batteries in the sun. 
Is it quite impossible that the electric politi- 
cal condition of Europe in 1848,—and again 
at an interval of eleven years, in the year of 
| Italian revival and revolution, a 
not recur after one more peri rd eleven 
ars, in 1870, in consequence of al eturn- 
ing epoch of m agnetic excitement in the sun? 
[It would be ridiculous to affirm that there 
could be no connection between the moral 
| excitability of nations and electric phenomena 
'on so grand a scale as this: nor would it in 
any degree be a grossly materialistic expla- 
nation of moral and spiritual changes, any 
more than it is a materialistic explanation of 
|moral and spiritual changes, to say that 
starving people are deficient = moral spirit, 
land that a storm of rain depresses the 
most gallant army that ever fought. Could 
we really establish any periodical law of elec- 
tric excitement on the earth, it would not be 


| 


= aarp 
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irrational, but in the highest degree rational, | law = older? Is it possible to conceive a 
to expect marked human phenomena in con-| more impressive lesson on the words, “ He 
nection with it,—either a great concurrent | maketh his ministers a flaming fire” ? 


— Spec- 
depression or a great concurrent stimulus to | tator. 
the energies of the human brain. | ——~=0— = 
But after all, what strikes our imagination | ACCURACY. 


most is the curious insight we are beginning] [ do not know that there is anything. ex- 
to glean of the highly susceptible and sensi- | cept it be humility, which is so valuable as 
tive constitution of the sun. That a mass| ay jncident of education as accuracy. And 
but little denser, even as a whole, than water, | accuracy can be taught. Direct lies told to 
nearly four times as light, bulk for bulk, as|the world are as dust in the balance when 
that of our own earth, and surrounded by an | weighed against the falsehoods of inaccuracy. 
enve _ . burning gas, which ae com part- | These are the fatal things. And they are all- 
son with the intense heat and light of the| 


ij I searcely care what is taucht 
pervading. searcely care what is taught to 
proper surface of the sun itself mere cold and 


darkness,—that a mere wandering flame of this 


|the young if it will but implant in them the 
; habit of accuracy. 
kind, shooting rapidly through space, an iron} Now, look at the matter in this light. Take 
smelting furnace throwing out tongues of fire | 


the speech of any man for any given day. For 
on all sides, and so highly susceptible to ex- | 


| once that he wilfully gives a wrong color " ith 
ternal influence that certain combinations of | an eye to his own interests) to anything which 


Pp lanet ts which, when all thrown into thesame| he states or narrates, he mistakes or n ble 
scale, would make up only an infinitesimal hi 
portion of the sun’s mass, cause the most mar- | ability to tell ‘anything accurately. 
vellous disturbances in his physical constitu- 3esides, there is this important result from 
tion and lead to magnetic storms such as We | a habit of accurrcy, that it produces truthful- 
have described on his surface,—that such @| ness, even on those occasions where a man 
body as this, we say, should yet for thousands| would be tempted to be untruthful. He 
of years exercise so orderly, continuous, and | sradnally gets to love accuracy more even 
consistent an influence over the development | than his own interests: at last he has a pas- 
of our terrestrial world and our human af-| sion for accuracy'-—Arthur Helps. 
fairs, does seem truly marvellons. Can any- ocean nian 
thing be conceived less ap parently likely to 
lead to fixity of tenure in our universe than DROUGHT, A BLESSING. 
a centre for it such as this,—a great boiling} While a most protracted and extensive 
furnace of forces enveloped in an atmosphere | drought is filling the minds of our people 
of flaming gas, and subject to the most vio-| with apprehension or alarm, it may perhaps 
lent superficial excitements under the most | afford us comfort to reflect that the silent, but 
apparently insignificant external influences ?| irresistible forces of nature are operating par- 
The old Hebrew conception of an earth| ticularly during drought for our good ; that 
“ founded on the seas and established on the | only while the heavens are as brass, and 
floods,” which had been made so fast that it|the clouds deny their rain, and the hot winds 
“could not be moved,” was a conception of | lick up from the soil its seanty moisture, can 
perfect solidity compared to that heliocentric | the hidden wealth of the earth, far beneath 
basis of our universe,—a hurricane of flame | its surface, be brought to the soil and made 
the disturbances of which might perhaps he available for the support of its future vegeta- 
best represented to our imaginations by the|tion. Yet such indeed is the case. very 
occasional explosion of a planet or two of|crop that we take from the soil, robs it of its 
nitro-glycerine,—which we are compelled to| elements of fertility. Moreover, all the rain 
substitute. Yet hence proceed attractions of | that flows from the soil, carries down to the 
gravitation which have not sensibly altered | ocean its soluble constituents, which alone 
during the life of man upon the earth,—waves | supply food to plants. These exhaustive pro- 
of light indicating by their spectra the burn-| cesses would at length render the soil utterly 
ing of the very same substances in the sun as| barren if there were no process of compensa- 
were being consumed in all probability when| tion. Now, to understand the philosophy of 
the words “ let light be” were first registered, | droughts, let us reflect a moment upon the 
—and, as we now appear likely to learn, | following familiar facts. If you take a lump 
periodic magnetic impulses, recurring with the | of sugar, and hold a part of it, no matter how 
ounctuality of seasons and eclipses, certain to|small, in contact with water, the water will 
Ss full of import for us, and yet not improba- | diffuse itself by capillary attraction through 
bly of the same nature as those greater hur-| the whole lump. But the rate at which the 
ricanes by which other suns have perished. | water will rise through the sugar, will depend 
Is it possible to conceive a more apparently | upon its hygrometic state. If the lump be 


unstable centre and fountain of a universe of! very dry, the water will rise through it with 


scribes twenty times, on account of his in- 
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ennaiine r agility: he it not at all if it be| 
already saturated with water. In general 
terms, the drier the sugar, the larger the 


larity. This power of capillary 
belongs, to some extent, to all soils; and 
water is constantly rising in this way from 
the sub-soil, and in the exact proportion of the 
dryness of the surface. But this water com- 
ing from beneath, brings with it, of neces- 
sity, all the soluble constituents of the earth 
with which it has come in contact, and, 
evaporating from the surface, leaves there, 
available for future vegetation, all these con- 
stituents which it has Tenia d at great depths 
below, and which can be brought up in no 
other possible way, just as a solution of sugar 
or of salt leaves on evaporation all the sugar 
or salt behind. No substance in the solid 
form enters into the circulation of plants, but 
only in a state « esr eg and hence as suc- 



























cessive crops and rains are constantly remov- 
ing from the soil ‘ ose > ealaaie constituents on 


which alone its productive « 
they are 


- © od D wee n . | e 
s.il during dry seasons, and the n 


‘apacity de a nds, 
constantly being re-sti} )p lied to the 
ore rapidly 
the drier the surface of the omni ‘ee comes. 
Thus the 
unlocks to the tiller of the soil the exhaust- 
lesz store aaa of fertilizing material, which 
lie buri 
ments of his art. Drought then is a blessing, 
and God is wiser than man.—/ichmond Fel. 
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IMPURE W A T 

Few of us are aware of th 
fects of impure water, or how prone water is 
to imbibe the impurities of the air. 
us think if the water is cl 
be an feectly pure, though it has stood in a 


ER. 
h ed leterious ef- 











far from true. If a pitcher of water is set in 
a room, for only a few hours, it will absorb 
nearly all the respire ~«l an | perspired gases in 
the room, the air of which will have become 
purer, i the water u/t rly filthy. The colder 
the water is, the greater the capacity to con- 
tain the gases. At ordinary temperatures a 








ammonia and carbonic acid 
pacity to absorb these gases is nearly doubled 






ice. This } 

in a room over night is totally unfit for 
drinking purposes, and should not be used to 
gargle the throat; 


the atmosphe re, but should be thrown away 
the next morning. It also teaches us the 
reason that the water from a pump should 
always be pumped out in the morning before 
any of it is used. We are laments bly ignor- | 


amount of water it will take up by capil-| 
attraction 


}ments that amount to nothing. 


d far beneath the reach of the imple- | 


lany of | 


ar and cold it must | 


close bedroom twenty-four hours ; but this is| 


pail of water can contain a great amount of 


gas; and its ca-| 
by reduci ing the water to the temperature of 


plainly shows us that water kept | 


also that a large pail of 
water standing in a room would help to purify | 
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ant of many of ‘the properties of air and water, 
two of the most important elements of our 
nature.— Exchange. 
scestitbiiie 

Ifan earthly prince quit his palace to visit 
the cottage of a poor peasant, it is thought 
creat condescension : * what then shall we think 
of the King of kings, who deigns to fix his 
abode in an humble, contrite spirit. 

— Exchange. 

Retreron is so far from barring men from 
ipnocent pleasure, or comfort of human 
life, that it purifies the pleasures of it, and 
renders them more grateful and generous. 
And besides this, it brings mighty pleasures 
of its own, those of a glorious hope, a serene 
mind, a calm and undisturbed conscience, 
which do far out-relish the most studied and 
artificial luxuries.—Shiriey. 


TAXATION.—It would be thought a bad 
government that should tax its people one- 

tenth of their time, to be employed in public 
service ; but idleness taxes many of us much 
more, if we reckon all that is spent in abso- 
lute sloth, or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle enjoyment, or amuse- 
Sloth, like 
faster than labor wears, 


-y often used is always bright.— 


n 
l 
i 


rust, consumes 
while the ke 


Fran klin . 


REASON cannot show itself more reasonable 
than to leave reasoning upon things above 
reason.— Sir / : Sidney. 
| —- ofr -— — 

For Friend’ Review. 
LIVING WATER. 
Wells there are many whose waters alluring 

Tempt us to come with our pitchers of earth 
Ever we grasp after treasure enduring ; 

Ever we fail, in our hearts there is dearth. 
Fountains with glory or power 0 ’erflowing, 

Some that are shallow and some that are deep: 
Thither our fathers went, tbere we are going, — 

Just as they taught us the way we will keep. 


| E’en at the pure founts of truth we may stumble, 

| Trusting tradition and groping in thought; 

| Proudly we turn from the lore of the humble, 

| Quaffing to thirst again, labor for nought. 

| * Ask of me’’—‘‘ask of me’’—haply we hear it— 
Only a Wayfarer was it we saw? 

Ah, but we said in the pride of our spirit, 
** Deep is the well—Thou hast nothing to draw’ 


| Wedded and widowed in loss and vexation, 
| Leave we the world—its delusion is burst; 
Yet all unsatisfied, Well of Salvation, 

Turn we to Thee, in humility versed. 


O for the pure and perennial water, 
Living and free aud with love welling o’er! 
Fountain of Life! all our cherished wells naught are; 
Give us to drink, that we thirst nevermore. 
C. E. P. 
sess bitillipainiaccte 
| “,* . - . ’ 
| Additional Receipts for Destitute F'reedmen. 
| «AT. Woodbury, N. J., $10.00. ‘A Friend,” 


Woonsocket, R. L., $10.00. Tutal thus far $85.00. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicy Intetticence.—Advices from Europe to 
the llth inst. have been received, 


Great Barrar.—Parliament has been prorogued | 


to llth mo. 2d. 

A **Church Congress’’ opened at Liverpool on 
the 6th. 

A meeting to advocate the extension of amnesty 
to the Fenian prisoners was held at Notting Hill, a 
suburb of London, on the 10th, and is said to have 
been attended by 40,000 persons. Inflammatory 
speeches were made, but the meeting was orderly. | 
Meetings for the same object have been held at 
Dublin, Cork, Ennis and Templemore. 


France.—Jnles Favre, one of the Liberal Depu- | 
ties recently elected to the Legislative Body from | 
Paris, tras called a meeting of Opposition members, 
to take action with regard to the delay in opening 
the session. Some of the Deputies have declared | 
their intention to proceed to the hall of meeting on 
the 28th inst., considering that the legal date for | 
assembling the Chamber. One journal has asserted 
that they propose to sign a protest declaring that 
the Emperor has violated the Constitution, and that 
they consider themselves absolved thereby from | 
their oaths of fidelity to him. One Deputy, Kera- 
try, has publicly announced that he will not go to 
the chamber on that day. Most of the journals have 
deprecated the proposed action. 

A formidable riot broke out among the miners 
employed by a railroad company, in the depart- | 
ment of Aveyron, on the 7th inst., and was sup-| 
pressed only by military force. The rioters at- | 
tempted to drown the chief engineer of the com- 
pany, burned the store houses and attacked the 


for ves. 


Spary.—Martial law has been declared in Cata- 
louia and Andalusia. 

The Cortes, on the 7th, passed the bill suspend- 
ing the constitutional guarantees during the insur- | 
rection. The Republican Deputies refused to par- 
ticipate longer in the deliberations of the Cham- 
bers. 

The accounts respecting the progress of the re- | 
publican msurrection are not very definite, but they 
appear to indicate that it was becoming rather for- | 
taidable inextent. It was officially announced that 
combats between the troops and the insurgents had 
occurred in Catalonia, Aragon, Old Castile and 
Andalusia, in which the troops had been victorious. 
Republican accounts represented that the insarrec- 
tion was gaining ground, and that the government 
feared an attack on Madrid, against which precau- 
tions had been taken. The republicans captured | 
the town of Reus in Catalonia, but evacuated it 
on the approach of troops, and a number of them | 
were Officially reported to have subsequently sur- 
rendered, 

The French and English societies for the abolition | 
of slavery had sent an address to Marshal Serrano, 
the Regent, asking him to use all his efforts to| 
abolish slavery in Cuba; reminding him of his own 
remark, in a speech in 1565, that slavery only ex- 
ists in the civilized world a3 a Spanish institution, 
as Brazil, though it has not yet abolished it, has 
promised to occupy herself with the solution of the | 
problem. 

Pruvsta.—The budget for 1870, submitted to the 
Diet on the 8th inst., shows a deficit of 5,400,000 | 
thalers, which it is proposed to meet by inereasing 
the cxcise and income tax 25 percent. The King’s | 
speech at the opening of the Diet alluded to the suc- 
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} foreign powers, and expressed a hope for similar 
success in the future. He announced that reforms 
would be iatroduced placing the eastern provinces 
on a basis of self-government, ana that new laws 
relating to public education would be submitted. 


Avstria.—The Emperor is expected to start about 


the 24th inst., on a journey to the East, joining the 
French Empress at Constantinople, and with her 
and the Sultan, proceeding, by way of Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, to Saez to attend the opening of the 
canal, 


GeRMANY.—A treaty has been concluded between 


| Wurtemburg and the North German Confederation, 


vende aaiet aliaiae coi oc cordate ae aeael 
of the other. 


TurkEY.—The great Powers, it is reported, have 
withdrawn their interference in the dispute with 
Egypt, leaving the Sultan and the Viceroy to settle 
it for themselves. 


West Inpres.—On the 17th ult. the island of St. 

homas was visited by a severe earthquake, which 
materially damaged many buildings in the capital. 
Nine distinct shocks occurred withiu eight hours, 
producing general consternation. 


Domestic. —Ex-President Franklin Pierce died at 
Concord N. H. on the Sth inst., in his 65th year. 
At the opening of the Virginia Legislature, on the 


| 6th inst., Republican members presented a protest 


against any legislative action, the members not 
having taken the ‘‘iron-clad”’ oath, and the body 
being therefore, in their view, illegal. In the House 
it was referred, and in the Senate laid on the table. 


| On the 8th both Houses ratified the 14th and 15th 


Constitutional amendments. In the House there 
were Only six votes against them, and in the Sen- 
ate four against the 14th, and two against the 15th. 
In the House an amendment to te resolution ratify- 
ing the 15th amendment, making it take effect on the 
admission of the State to the Union, received only 
five votes. A resolution was offered and referred, 
proposing, in view of doubts as the legality of the 
Legislature, to re eaact both amendments after the 
admission of the State. The Legislature adjourned 
to the 18th inst. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 5th, 
recommending that the 1Sth of next month be ob- 
served asa day of general thanksgiving. 

The Postmaster General is said to have opened 
negotiations with the British Post-office Depart- 
ment, with a view to a further reduction of the 
rates of postage between the two couutries, from 


| twelve to six cents per half-ounce. 


A large meeting held afew days since at Salt 
Lake City, appointed a committee to draft a mem- 
orial to Congress asking the admission of Utah as 
a State, the memorial represents the population of 


| Utah to be 150,000. 


The storm of the 4th inst. was extremely violent 


| at Eastport Me., and great damage was done in that 


as well as other sections of the State. One of the 
tributaries of the Androscoggin is reported to have 
risen 36 feetin |2hours. Reports of great devasta- 
tion have come from all the regiou visited by the 


|storm. At Sackville, New Branswick, a violent 


gale was accompanied by the highest tide ever 
known there; the dikes along the shores were 
broken, the marshes were flooded, thousands of 
tons of hay destroyed, and several thousand cattle 
and sheep drowned. In the Bay of Fundy, and 


| around St. John’s, the tide rose to a great height. 


This storm is said to have been predicted, on scien- 
tific grounds, by Lieut. Saxby of the British Navy, 


cessful efforts to preserve friendly relations with|in the 12th month last. 





